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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHAUICEI   M.  DEPBW. 


Mr.  DEPEW.  I  ask  that  tlie  President's  message  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT.  The  message  of  the  President  will 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  DEPEW.  Mr.  President,  the  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  communicated  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-first 
Congress,  on  the  7th  of  the  present  month,  concluded  as  follows : 

Speaking  generally,  the  country  is  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  substan- 
tial business  expansion,  and  we  have  just  garnered  a  harvest  unex- 
ampled in  the  market  value  of  our  agricultural  products.  The  high 
prices  which  such  products  bring  mean  great  prosperity  for  the  farm- 
ing community,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  mean  a  very  considerably 
increased  burden  upon  those  classes  in  the  community  whose  yearly 
compensation  does  not  expand  with  the  improvement  in  business  and 
the  general  prosperity.  Various  reasons  are  given  for  tbe  high  prices. 
The  proportionate  increase  in  the  output  of  gold,  which  to-day  is  the 
chief  medium  of  exchange  and  is  in  some  respects  a  measure  of  value, 
furnishes  a  substantial  explanation  of  at  least  part  of  the  increase  in 
prices.  The  increase  in  population  and  the  more  expensive  mode  of 
living  of  the  people,  which  have  not  been  accompanied  by  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  acreage  production,  may  furnish  a  further  reason. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is  not  confined 
to  this  country,  but  prevails  the  world  over,  and  that  those  who  would 
charge  increases  in  prices  to  the  existing  protective  tariff  must  meet 
the  fact  that  the  rise  in  prices  has  taken  place  almost  wholly  in  those 
products  of  the  factory  and  farm  in  respect  to  which  there  has  been 
either  no  increase  in  the  tariff  or  in  many  instances  a  very  considerable 
reduction. 

Notwithstanding  this  clarion  note  of  satisfaction  and  hope 
from  President  Taft,  who  speaks  with  authority  from  a  recent 
visit  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  the  reports 
of  officers  of  the  Government  in  close  touch  with  every  depart- 
ment of  American  industry,  production,  and  finance,  the  country 
is  burdened  by  an  unprecedented  amount  of  pessimistic  prophecy 
in  relation  to  our  future.  We  are  told  that  the  tariff  which 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  extra  session  in  August  last  has 
raised  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  is  essentially 
a  measure  for  revision  upward  instead  of  downward.  The 
daily  and  weekly  press  and  the  magazines  are  filled  with 
articles  predicting  a  failure  in  the  near  future  of  our  food 
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and  fuel  supplies.  This  feeling  of  pending  peril  is  also 
voiced  in  the  coordinate  branch  of  this  Congress.  Such  views 
are  most  untimely  on  the  eve  of  Christmas.  They  make 
melancholy  those  choicest  days  of  the  year,  the  holiday  season. 
I  desire  therefore  to  spread  upon  the  record,  if  I  may,  a  few 
beams  of  sunshine,  and  to  prove,  which  I  think  can  easily  be 
done,  that  the  American  people  have  before  them  as  merry  a 
Christmas  as  has  ever  fallen  to  their  lot. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  Christmas  number  of  the  magazine  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  has  an  advan- 
tage over  his  colleagues  in  having  two  organs,  the  Congres- 
sional  Record  and  the  La  Follette  Magazine.  The  rest  of  us 
can  appeal  to  the  people  only  through  the  Record,  to  which  all 
have  access,  while  he  has  equal  opportunities  in  the  official 
publication  and  owns  and  holds  the  key  to  his  journal.  His 
holiday  greetings  are  severe  criticism  for  the  President  and 
myself.  I  thank  him  heartily  for  the  great  honor  of  this  as- 
sociation. In  wafting  to  the  Senator  and  editor  the  good 
wishes  of  the  season,  I  trust  that  when,  after  his  Christmas 
dinner,  his  hands  are  clasped  soothingly  over  the  resting  place 
of  his  Christmas  turkey,  his  sleep  will  be  blessed  with  happy 
dreams  for  1912,  and  his  digestion  unimpaired  because  his  heart, 
like  mine,  will  be  free  from  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness. 

Now  as  to  the  tariff.  The  problem  which  Congress  had  pri- 
marily to  face  in  framing  the  tariff  bill  was  to  find  additional 
revenues  sufficient  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  Treasury.  After 
five  months  of  exhaustive  examination  by  experts  in  the  govern- 
ment service,  by  testimony  from  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
people  interested  in  every  department  of  American  industry,  the 
tariff  bill  was  perfected  and  became-  a  law. 

After  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  had  acted 
and  the  differences  between  them  were  in  conference,  the  con- 
ferees appealed  to  the  President.  Mr.  Taft  at  once  took  up  all 
the  questions  involved  with  that  thoroughness,  impartiality,  and 
candor  which  made  him  one  of  the  best  judges  in  our  judicial 
history.  The  tariff  bill  has  been  viciously  assailed,  and  its 
provisions  have  been  subject  to  more  glaring  misrepresentations 
than  any  other  enactment  in  this  generation.  The  same  tactics 
were  employed  by  Democrats,  free  traders,  revenue  theorists,  and 
disgruntled  Republicans  against  the  McKinley  bill  when  it  was 
enacted  in  1S90.  The  elections  came  before  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  measure  could  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  these  at- 
tacks, and  the  Democrats  elected  a  President  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Their  first  effort  was  to  revise  the  tariff,  and  the 
result  was  what  is  known  as  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill.  Follow- 
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ing  its  passage  and  the  effect  it  had  upon  American  industries 
and  labor,  we  had  one  of  the  most  severe  panics  in  our  history. 
Out  of  this  distress  came  the  triumph  of  McKinley,  with  a 
majority  in  both  Houses  and  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill, 
under  which  wre  have  lived  and  prospered  since  1897. 

During  that  period  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
American  manufactures  of  over  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  workers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  American  industry  from  26,350,000  to  34,000,000.  The 
extraordinary  feature  of  this  is  that  under  our  economic  system 
we  have  been  able  to  find  remunerative  employment  for  this 
addition  of  7,650,000  who  required  employment  at  paying  wages. 
There  has  been  an  increase  during  the  same  period  of  50,000 
manufacturing  establishments,  working  in  368  different  indus- 
tries, offering  employment  in  new  industries  developed  by  pro- 
tection which  did  not  exist  wThen  the  Dingley  bill  was  enacted. 

The  increases  in  the  new  tariff  are  almost  entirely  in  lux- 
uries. The  increase  in  alcoholic  compounds,  toilet  preparations, 
and  the  like  will  yield  an  additional  revenue  of  $200,000 ;  high- 
grade  glass,  $150,000;  automobiles,  bullion,  metal  threads  for 
fancy  ornamentations,  pearl-handled  knives,  and  things  of  that 
description,  $100,000;  hops,  figs,  imported  dates,  and  grapes, 
$500,000;  the  spirit  and  wine  schedule,  including  champagnes 
and  imported  liquors,  $4,000,000.  The  only  increase  in  cotton  was 
upon  very  high-grade  goods,  and  this  will  yield  $200,000  addi- 
tional. There  will  be  $500,000  additional  gathered  from  high- 
grade  manufactures  in  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  about  $200,000 
in  the  increase  on  the  finest  silks.  There  will  be  about  $150,000 
additional  from  an  increased  duty  on  cigar  labels  and  embossed 
paper  and  ornamental  things  of  luxury  made  from  paper.  There 
will  be  $2,000,000  additional  growing  out  of  the  increased  tariff 
on  ostrich  feathers,  imported  ornaments,  hat  ornamentations, 
and  articles  of  personal  adornment  which  only  the  rich  can  buy 
and  use.  On  all  these  articles,  which  do  not  enter  at  all  into 
common  consumption  and  which  are  wholly  a  matter  of  luxury, 
there  will  be  an  additional  revenue  of  $15,000,000,  without  any 
burden  whatever  upon  the  average  consumer,  or  wThat  Lincoln 
called  the  "  plain  people." 

In  the  new  tariff  there  have  been  500  reductions  of  rates, 
covering  thousands  of  articles.  The  increases  have  been  about 
100 — almost  entirely,  as  I  have  said,  in  articles  of  luxury.  In 
agricultural  implements,  like  wagons,  mowers,  binders,  harrows, 
rakes,  plows,  cultivators,  thrashers,  and  drills,  there  has  been  a 
uniform  reduction  of  25  per  cent.  In  red  and  white  lead  for 
paint,  in  varnishes,  glazed  brick,  earthenware  and  china  in 
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common  use,  and  common  window  glass,  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  10  to  33  per  cent.  Bar  iron  used  by  blacksmiths 
has  been  reduced  50  per  cent,  and  so  have  steel  rails,  while  on 
steel  beams  and  girders  for  buildings,  hoop  and  bar  iron,  barb 
wire  for  fences,  bolts  and  nuts,  knives  and  forks  for  table  use, 
spikes  and  nails,  horseshoes,  muleshoes,  tacks,  brads,  saws, 
screws,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  all  of  which  are  neces- 
sary for  house-building,  business  and  domestic  purposes,  the 
duties  have  been  reduced  from  12  to  50  per  cent. 

Oilcloths  and  linoleums  for  floors  have  been  reduced  from  9 
to  38  per  cent,  and  oilcloths  for  tables,  and  so  forth,  40  per  cent. 
The  duties  on  bituminous  coal  have  been  reduced  33  per  cent; 
print  paper,  37  per  cent;  hats  and  bonnets,  20  per  cent;  boots 
and  shoes,  40  per  cent;  sole  leather  and  belting,  75  per  cent; 
leather  for  shoe  uppers,  25  per  cent;  gloves  for  ordinary  use, 
SO  per  cent ;  harness,  saddles,  and  so  forth,  55  per  cent.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  let  in  Philippine  and  Porto  Rican  sugar  free 
and  retained  the  20  per  cent  advantage  for  Cuban  sugar.  In 
lumber  necessary  for  cheap  houses  there  has  been  a  reduction 
of  50  per  cent  on  part  and  from  30  to  37  per  cent  on  the  rest. 
Fence  posts  have  been  made  free,  and  laths  have  been  reduced 
20  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  here  that  in  everything  which  en- 
ters into  the  life  of  the  farm  and  the  building  of  a  home  and 
to  its  furniture  there  has  been  a  very  marked  reduction  from 
the  duties  in  the  Dingley  bill.  Petroleum  and  all  its  products 
have  been  made  free. 

Summing  up  the  whole  matter,  the  tariff  under  the  new  Payne 
law  has  been  decreased  from  the  Dingley  rate  on  imported  goods 
valued  in  round  numbers  at  $5,000,000,000,  while  the  tariff  has 
been  increased  on  goods,  other  than  liquors  and  luxuries,  valued 
at  only  $241,000,000  in  round  number-s.  If  manufacturers,  mid- 
dlemen, wholesalers,  and  retailers  do  not  absorb  these  reduc- 
tions in  the  tariff,  these  articles  in  common  use  should  be  much 
cheaper  to  the  consumer.  Now,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon 
the  consumer?  The  National  Clothiers'  Association  says  that  it 
must  add  $3  to  $12  suits  and  $5  to  $20  suits  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  cloth  on  account  of  the  tariff.  There  has 
not  been  a  penny's  increase  in  this  tariff,  either  in  wool  or  in 
the  cloth.  The  cloth  in  a  $12  suit  costs  $3,  and  the  duty  on  the 
wool  would  be  75  cents.  The  cost  of  the  cloth  in  a  $20  suit  is 
$5,  and  the  duty  on  the  wool  is  $1.25.  As  there  has  been  no 
increase  this  year  in  wages,  rentals,  buttons,  thread,  and  other 
things  which  make  up  a  suit  of  clothes,  it  is  evident  that  if  an 
advance  is  made  it  must  be  an  additional  profit  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  of  ready-made  clothes.  The  reduction  on 
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boots  and  shoes  will  amount  to  from  30  to  50  cents  a  pair  to 
the  manufacturer. 

Of  the  $15,000,000  of  additional  revenue  gained  from  the  in- 
crease of  tariff  duties  upon  liquors  and  luxuries,  about  one-half 
is  lost  again  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  from  the  present 
rate  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  when  we  add  to  the  addi- 
tional revenue  upon  these  articles  the  nearly  $10,000,000  more 
which  is  to  come  from  tobacco,  and  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,- 
000,000  which  is  to  come  from  the  corporation  tax,  and  the  still 
additional  income  which  will  come  from  prosperity  and  greater 
purchasing  powers,  our  revenues  will  be  in  excess  of  expendi- 
tures and  the  Government  on  "  Easy  street." 

If  we  are  to  retain  the  protective  system,  with  its  underlying 
principle  of  maintaining  American  industries  and  the  American 
standard  of  wages  and  employment  for  American  workingmen, 
and  have  markets  for  our  ever-increasing  productive  power, 
this  Taft-Payne-Aldrich  law  is  the  fairest,  the  most  equitable, 
and  the  most  beneficent  tariff  bill  which  has  been  passed  in  our 
history.  It  will  have  had  fifteen  months  of  operation  before  a 
general  election,  and  in  that  time  will  have  demonstrated  its  value, 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  last 
ten  years.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  all  highly  organized  indus- 
trial countries.  There  has  been  little  increase  in  the  cost  of  cloth- 
ing or  rentals,  and  none  in  transportation.  The  increase  has  been 
mainly  in  the  cost  of  food,  which  makes  up  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  of  a  family  averaging  five  or  more  members. 
Wheat  was  selling  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill  at  65  cents  a  bushel.  It  now  brings  $1.20  at  the 
farmers'  doors.  Corn  was  selling  then  at  15  cents  a  bushel 
and  it  is  now  bringing  65  cents.  Beef  on  the  hoof  was  then 
selling  below  the  cost  of  production — I  think  about  4  cents  a 
pound — and  now  it  is  selling  at  1\  cents.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  which  enter  into  the  food  of  the  family.  Tariff 
people  believe  that  this  increase  is  due  to  the  enormous  advance 
in  the  demand  because  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
people  from  remunerative  employment  due  to  protection. 

If,  as  the  statistics  apparently  prove,  there  were  3,000,000  out 
of  employment,  and  with  little  or  no  purchasing  power  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  in  1896  and  1897,  and  they  have  been 
reemployed  and  employment  found  for  all  those  who  had  work 
at  that  time  and  7,650,000  additional,  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
where  this  greater  demand  has  given  higher  prices  to  the 
farmer,  though  his  cost  of  production  has  not  been  increased 
at  all.  So  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned  in  this  tariff,  while 
reductions  have  been  made,  as  I  have  cited,  in  almost  every- 
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thing  which  he  uses,  the  tariff  on  his  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye, 

beans,  onions,  potatoes,  flaxseed,  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  milk,  eggs,  and  bay  has  remained  the  same  as  in 
the  Dingley  bill,  except  the  slight  raise  in  some  of  these  products. 

Democratic  objectors  to  the  tariff  complain  that  the  sched- 
ules are  not  reduced  to  the  old-fashioned  Democratic  doctrine 
of  tariff  for  revenue  only;  at  the  same  time,  in  the  articles 
in  which  their  own  States  are  interested,  they  have  generally 
demanded  the  highest  duties  known  in  the  bill,  claiming,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  for  protection,  but  for  revenue — as  pine- 
apples, for  instance,  at  128  per  cent  increase.  The  Republican 
insurgents  admit  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  downward  in 
the  tariff  duties  from  the  rates  in  the  McKinley  bill,  but  they 
complain  that  it  has  not  gone  far  enough  in  articles  which  are 
produced  in  other  States  than  their  own,  but  in  the  articles  in 
which  their  States  are  interested  it  has  gone  too  far. 

They  complain  still  further  that  during  the  five  months  the 
bill  was  under  consideration  they  were  not  able  to  under- 
stand all  its  provisions,  nor  had  time  to  inform  themselves 
in  regard  to  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  schedules  in  the 
bill.  They  denounce  the  Republican  majority  which  supported 
the  Finance  Committee  in  its  conclusions,  the  conference  re- 
port, and  perfected  bill,  and  are  specially  hostile  to,  and  critical 
of,  this  law,  which  meets  the  judgment  of  eight-tenths  of  the 
Republicans  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  eight-tenths  of 
the  Republicans  of  the  Senate,  and  has  the  emphatic  approval 
of  President  Taft,  who  did  so  much  to  bring  about  the  con- 
clusions which  were  asked  for  and  expected  by  the  American 
people.  The  difficulty  with  the  insurgent  Senators  is  that  while 
they  had  a  case,  or  thought  they  had,  when  shouting  so  long 
and  so  loudly  for  revision  downward, -after  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States  secured  such  radical  reductions  and  then 
set  his  seal  of  approval  upon  the  law  as  revising  downward  ac- 
cording to  party  pledges  and  popular  expectation,  they  must 
necessarily,  while  still  opposing  the  measure,  include  President 
Taft  in  their  criticism  and  denunciation* 

We  of  the  majority,  marching  under  the  leadership  of  our 
President,  have  no  explanations  to  make,  because  we  know  the 
beneficent  results  which  have  already  been  experienced  and  be- 
lieve that  greater  will  follow.  The  operations  of  the  new  tariff 
law  will  be  the  most  eloquent  speech  which  could  be  delivered 
in  its  behalf  and  in  justification  of  our  votes.  But  our  in- 
surgent friends  must  explain  and,  so  long  as  their  critical  atti- 
tude is  unchanged,  keep  on  explaining  why  they  are  more 
intelligent,  more  virtuous,  and  more  public  spirited  than  the 
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official  leader  of  their  party  and  the  great  majority  of  their 
political  associates  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  difference  between  my  insurgent  friends  and  the  major- 
ity is  that,  while  they  were  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
9,776,000  words  in  the  tariff  speeches  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  contributed  hardly  a  line  to  the  tariff  law,  we  who 
supported  the  bill  stayed  in  the  kitchen  with  the  cook  and 
know  exactly  not  only  the  ingredients,  but  the  amount  of  each 
and  the  time  required  for  perfection  in  the  cooking  of  a  cake 
which  will  be  enjoyed  this  Christmas  by  the  whole  American 
people,  and  the  cake  will  be  larger  and  richer  with  each  recur- 
ring anniversary. 

With  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  we  enter  upon  a 
period  of  prosperity  unknown  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  From  results  gathered  by  careful  examinations  all 
over  the  country,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
winter  wheat,  spring  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  in  1909 
over  1908,  in  round  numbers,  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  millions  of  bushels,  or  27  per  cent,  and  that  27  per 
cent  increase  is  in  comparison  with  a  normal  year.  There  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  hay  crop  in  the  same  period  of  over  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  tons.  The  following  summary  of  crop 
reports,  not  including  cotton,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion: 


1908. 

1909. 

Difference. 

Per  cent. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

437, 908,  000 

451,175,000 

13,267,000 

3 

226,  694, 000 

301,427,000 

74, 733, 000 

33 

2,668.651,000 

3,  419, 287, 000 

750, 636,  000 

28 

807,093,898 

1,119,061,000 

311,  967, 102 

38 

166,  756, 000 

183, 431,000 

16, 675,  000 

10 

Rye   

31,851,000 

33,443,000 

1, 592,  000 

5 

Total  

4,  338, 953, 898 

5,507,824,000 

1, 168, 870,102 

27 

Hay  

70, 862,596 

74,441,146 

3,578, 000 

5.5 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  prices  which  this  enor- 
mous product  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  millions  of  bushels 
is  bringing,  which  will  all  be  additional  riches  from  the  soil,  the 
imagination  is  appalled  at  the  new  wealth  which  is  to  come  to 
the  country.  To  absorb  and  pay  for  this  vast  production  the 
mills  must  be  running,  the  factories  on  full  time,  the  mines 
opened,  and  the  transportation  companies  crowded  with  freight. 
This  tariff  is  the  efficient  instrument  to  bring  about  these  results. 

I  have  been  a  close  student  of  industrial  conditions  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  alarming  opinions  given  by 
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able  men  in  regard  to  future  conditions  in  the  United  States  on 
food  and  fuel  supplies.  There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  judg- 
ment among  these  gentlemen  that  unless  very  radical  measures 
are  taken  by  the  Government,  the  States,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally our  situation  at  the  end  of  the  next  fifty  years  will  be 
deplorable.  My  investigations,  observations,  and  experience 
lead  me  to  opposite  conclusions.  The  country  was  never  so 
prosperous  in  every  way  as  it  is  to-day,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  increasing  population  in  the  future  as  we 
have  steadily  done  in  the  past.  The  greatest  fear  of  these 
writers  is  the  exhaustion  of  our  natural  resources,  the 
wastefulness  of  our  agriculture,  and  the  end  of  our  coal  and 
iron.  The  anthracite  coal  deposits  will  undoubtedly  be  used 
up  within  the  next  sixty  to  seventy-five  years,  but  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  bituminous.  The  enormous  resources  of  Alaska 
have  not  yet  been  touched,  and  mining  has  only  scratched  great 
veins  in  many  of  the  States  and  Territories.  While  the  pessi- 
mist says  that  our  coal  will  last  only  one  hundred  years,  I  read 
recently  a  very  complete  analysis  of  our  possibilities  from  sci- 
entific geologists  and  coal  experts  which  put  the  limit  at  three 
thousand  years.    If  it  is  only  a  thousand  we  need  not  worry. 

If  our  forests  had  been  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  timber  cut- 
ting prior  to  fifteen  years  ago,  the  predictions  of  the  alarmists 
would  have  been  realized,  but  the  present  policy  of  conserva- 
tion can  not  be  reversed.  Reforestization  will  be  conducted 
on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country  there 
is  a  care  of  trees  never  known  before,  and  interest  with 
education  concerning  them  is  constantly  growing.  Germany 
and  Switzerland  find  their  wood  supply  sufficient  for  their 
needs  because  of  scientific  conservation  and  cutting.  With  an 
adaptation  of  the  methods  which  have  proven  successful  in 
these  old  countries  by  our  own  Fore'st  Service,  the  danger  which 
was  seriously  threatening  us  twenty  years  ago  has  beeu 
averted.  We  have  to-day  more  merchantable  timber,  propor- 
tionate to  the  population,  than  either  Germany  or  Switzerland 
or  France.  We  not  only  have  entered  upon,  but  have  developed 
an  intelligent  forest  service.  It  is  fiercely  fought  by  lumbermen, 
who  wish  to  make  all  there  can  be  in  a  single  generation,  and 
by  politicians  in  the  States  where  the  forest  reserves  are 
mainly  located,  but  the  fact  that  these  forests  are  among  the 
best,  the  most  productive,  and  the  most  beneficent  assets  of  the  * 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  is  becoming  so  well  under- 
stood that  no  administration  and  no  party  can  survive  an  at- 
tempt to  invade  these  rights. 

Now,  as  to  the  food  supply.  The  same  fears  have  been  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  for  three  hundred 
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years,  but  each  generation  has  found  the  means  to  live  better 
than  its  predecessor.  Invention  and  machinery  applied  to 
manufactures  not  only  saved  agricultural  England  from  star- 
vation when  its  farmers  failed  to  produce  enough  to  feed  one- 
tenth  of  the  population,  but  it  drew  from  other  countries  a  bet- 
ter and  more  varied  food  supply  than  the  people  had  ever 
known  before,  and  enabled  the  artisans  to  live  upon  a  higher 
SGale  of  comfort  than  their  brethren  who  worked  in  the  field. 

Soon  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war  Bismarck,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  a  friend  of  mine,  said  that  the  peril' of  Germany 
was  the  German  cradle;  that  the  increase  in  population  was 
much  more  rapid  than  the  possibilities  for  employment  or  the 
production  of  food;  that  there  would  be  a  most  perilous  con- 
gestion unless  territories  could  be  won  for  colonization.  That 
view  was  entertained  by  most  of  the  statesmen  and  political 
economists  of  Germany  at  that  time.  Germany,  under  this 
belief,  annexed  a  large  portion  of  the  continent  of  Africa  and 
put  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  imminent  danger  by  encroachment 
upon  American  territory  in  South  America.  The  present  Em- 
peror developed  another  policy.  It  was  to  stimulate  manufac- 
tures, intensify  agriculture,  and  promote  by  every  species  of 
government  aid  foreign  commerce.  The  result  has  been  that 
in  thirty  years  Germany,  with  more  than  double  her  popula- 
tion, is  supporting  them  better  than  at  any  previous  period  in 
her  history. 

The  wastefulness  of  our  people  is  simply  a  weakness  of  our 
common  human  nature.  Very  few  of  us  will  work  except  under 
the  spur  of  necessity.  It  is  a  rare  man  or  woman  who  loves 
work  for  its  own  sake.  Few  of  us  will  endure  continuing 
hardships  or  privations  to  accumulate  property.  Live  to-day 
and  let  to-morrow  care  for  itself  is  the  general  practice.  When 
our  transportation  system  by  rail  and  water  became  perfected, 
it  brought  about  the  following  results:  We  had  an  enormous 
area  of  unoccupied  productive  land  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment. To  earn  a  living,  educate  the  children,  and  pay  taxes 
upon  a  farm  in  the  older  States  which  cost  from  $60  to  $100 
an  acre  became  difficult.  Conditions  which  would  have  been 
luxurious  for  a  farmer  in  Europe  called  for  unaccustomed  work 
and  privations  ffom  us.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmers 
found  that  they  could  move  cheaply  to  new  lands,  upon  which, 
with  less  exertion,  they  could  raise  more  than  their  fathers  did 
on  the  old  homestead,  while  their  interest  charge  was  on  $1.60 
an  acre  instead  of  $100,  and  their  taxes  proportionately  less. 

The  sons  also  found  that  they  could  get  their  products  to 
market  from  their  practically  free  farms  almost  as  cheaply  a3 
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their  fathers  could  in  the  older  States.  There  was  no  spur 
of  necessity  to  learn  or  to  practice  scientific  agriculture,  be- 
cause the  opportunities  for  emigration  and  settlement  could  be 
endlessly  repeated. 

Free  land  is  now  practically  exhausted;  therefore,  say  our 
pessimistic  philosophers,  the  perils  of  failure  of  occupation  and 
of  food  supply  are  imminent.  Modern  'history  demonstrates 
that,  given  the  conditions  of  a  free  people,  each  generation  finds 
means  for  taking  care  of  itself.  In  other  words,  improved 
methods  rarely  precede  their  necessity,  but  accompanying  the 
narrowing  of  free  acreage  has  come  the  enlargement  of  the 
work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  the  es- 
tablishment of  experiment  stations  by  the  States,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the 
country. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  railroad  man,  looking  forward  to  retire- 
ment from  the  hard  work  of  his  profession,  bought  a  farm  in 
Iowa.  The  ancestor  of  the  owner  received  it  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  dollar  and  sixty  cents  an  acre.  He  had  his  own 
living  and  that  of  his  family  out  of  the  farm,  and  with  its  pro- 
ceeds brought  up,  educated,  and  started  in  life  his  children. 
The  son  who  took  the  farm  for  his  portion  repeated  the  same 
thing,  only  he  had  to  work  harder  and  had  to  replenish  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil.  The  grandson  did  the  same  thing,  but 
neither  lived  so  freely  nor  had  so  much  leisure  as  his  father 
or  his  grandfather ;  but  while  he  had  to  work  harder  he  also 
worked  far  more  intelligently  than  either.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  retire,  and  sold  his  farm  for  considerably  over  $100 
an  acre.  The  magazine  writer  on  railroads  would  call  this  in- 
crement on  the  land  an  outrageous  watering  of  the  stock  if  it 
had  come  to  a  pioneer  in  railway  construction.  Now,  the  rail- 
road man  who  was  brought  up  on  'the  farm  and  went  from  the 
plow  to  the  train  dispatcher's  office,  and  from  there  to  the 
presidency  of  a  great  system,  will  apply  to  that  farm  the  scien- 
tific methods  which  are  at  the  convenience  of  every  farmer  of 
the  country  from  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  agri- 
cultural stations  and  make  it  produce  twice  as  much  as  it  ever 
did  before.  If  the  owner  had  remained  in  possession,  increasing 
taxes  and  their  burdens  would  have  stimulated  him  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

In  the  philosophy  of  life  an  enormous  majority  of  people  re- 
quire the  spur  of  necessity  before  they  acquire  habits  of  indus- 
try or  their  ambition  is  aroused.  We  as  yet,  happily,  have 
not  felt  the  prick  of  the  spur  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

I  was  through  the  West  in  1S94  when  from  overproduction 
and  other  causes  all  the  products  of  the  farm  were  selling  for 
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less  than  cost.  Now  the  farmers  are  richer  than  ever  In  our 
experience,  with  fewer  mortgages  and  more  money  in  the  banks, 
because  industrial  conditions  create  a  demand  which  is  re- 
sponded to  in  prices. 

In  going  through  France  this  summer  I  was  impressed  more 
than  ever  before  with  the  Frenchman's  utilization  of  every  foot 
of  ground.  There  is  no  idle  soil.  The  French  farmer  is  the 
banker  of  Europe.  He  has  loaned  to  Russia  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  enormous  sums  have  come  from  his  stock- 
ings and  gone  into  government  and  municipal  securities  and 
promotions  in  Algeria  and  the  French  colonies.  Start  from 
New  York  and  ride  by  daylight  to  Washington,  and  then  by 
daylight  again  on  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  so  on  to  Key  West, 
and  one  will  see  idle  land  and  agricultural  opportunities  enough 
to  support,  under  proper  care  and  cultivation,  a  population  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Middle  States.  The  reason  that  land  is  not 
occupied  and  made  as  productive  as  the  farms  of  France  is  be- 
cause no  necessity  has  yet  arisen.  No  demand  has  come  from 
the  market  which  would  induce  the  immigrant  to  settle,  work, 
study,  and  economize.  Belgium  is  the  most  thickly  populated 
country  in  the  world.  Her  agriculture  is  infinitesimal  in  pro- 
portion to  her  needs,  and  yet  her  food  supply  is  sufficient  to  her 
wants.  Our  farmers  are  getting  more  and  more  away  from  the 
hand-to-mouth  methods  which  were  sufficient  for  their  fathers, 
and  we  will  progress  in  making  the  partially  abandoned  farms 
productive  and  better  ones  more  productive  as  there  is  a  paying 
demand  for  their  products.  But  we  must  remember  that  there 
is  in  Canada  an  area  of  wheat  lands  developed  by  railways 
almost  as  large  as  the  wheat  lands  of  the  United  States.  The 
process  which  I  have  mentioned  that  carried  the  sons  of  our 
farmers  to  our  own  government  lands  is  carrying  them  rapidly 
across  the  border  to  the  Canadian  fields. 

We  have  not  as  yet  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  future 
productive  possibilities  of  South  America.  The  Argentine  Re- 
public, with  an  area  one-third  as  large  as  the  United  States 
and  enormously  productive,  has  a  population  of  only  about 
seven  millions  of  people,  but  is  rivaling  us  in  supplying 
Great  Britain  with  wheat  and  beef.  Brazil,  with  an  area  as 
large  as  the  United  States  and  a  population  of  about  twenty 
millions,  possesses  agricultural  opportunities  sufficient  to  be- 
come the  granary  almost  of  the  world.  South  and  Central 
America  have  an  area-  possessing  enormous  productive  power 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  United  States,  and  their  re- 
sources have  not  yet  attracted  immigration  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Mexico,  with  an  area  of  one-third  of  the  United  States, 
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and  capable  of  producing  everything  grown  in  the  temperate 
and  tropical  zones,  has  a  population  of  only  fifteen  millions. 
American  capital  and  enterprise,  having  the  assurance  of  a 
stable  government  under  Diaz,  are  building  a  network  of  rail- 
ways through  the  country  which  will  enormously  stimulate  im- 
migration and  production. 

These  suggestions  of  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Canada  are 
the  reserves  of  food  supply  when  the  United  States  becomes, 
like  Great  Britain,  more  a  workshop  than  a  farm.  But  our 
alarmists  leave  out  of  account  in  their  fearsome  calculations 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  effect  of  its  discoveries  upon 
our  agricultural  development.  When  natural  supplies  for  re- 
cuperation and  reclamation  of  the  soil  were  becoming  scarce 
and  too  dear  for  profitable  application  science  discovered 
the  possibilities  of  producing  marketable  nitrogen  in  unlimited 
quantities  from  the  air.  We  are  as  yet  in  the  infancy  of  electrical 
transmission,  but  there  are  stored  in  the  Sierras,  the  Rockies, 
the  Alleghenies,  the  White  and  the  Green  mountains  limitless 
water  powers  for  the  creation  of  electricity.  Every  year  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  productively  and  practically  trans- 
mitted is  extended.  It  is  now  within  the  bounds  of  practical 
application  to  largely  supersede  the  use  of  coal  for  manufactur- 
ing, house  heating  and  housekeeping,  and  the  operation  of  rail- 
ways and  steamships. 

The  Reclamation  Service  of  the  United  States  is,  by  storage 
reservoirs  and  the  distribution  of  water  through  ditches,  mak- 
ing the  great  American  desert  which  was  the  bugaboo  of  our 
youth  the  garden  of  the  country.  Four  millions  of  acres  of 
reclaimed  desert,  making  families  rich  on  40  acres  in  the  farm, 
because  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  under  scientific  cul- 
tivation, make  every  one  of  those  farms  a  stimulating  univer- 
sity and  agricultural  school  for  the  farmers  of  the  whole  country. 
Sixty  million  additional  acres  will  soon  be  offered  to  the 
people.  The  increase  of  domestic  demand  has,  up  to  date, 
been  so  much  greater  year  by  year  than  the  proportionate 
output  of  the  farms  that  if  continued  for  a  few  years  we  would 
change  from  one  of  the  largest  exporting  nations  to  an  import- 
ing nation  of  food  products.  Yet  scientific  farming  and  new 
areas  of  desert,  made  fertile  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  and 
other  areas  made  profitable  by  the  suggestions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  and  the  experiment  stations  of  the  States, 
will  stimulate  production  to  such  an  extent  as  to  postpone  in- 
definitely the  period  when  the  United  States  will  cease  to  be 
self-sustaining  in  its  own  supply  of  food.  Information  has  come 
to  me  of  what  one  man  accomplished  who  bought  a  farm  which 
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had  been  practically  abandoned  in  northern  New  York,  near  the 
Canadian  line.  After  he  had  put  his  farm  in  productive  condi- 
tion he  raised  last  year  354  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  50 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  35  tons  of  beets,  and  4  tons  of  hay. 
This  production  equals  any  on  the  best  farm  in  the  fertile  West. 
If  the  same  processes  were  extended  over  the  State,  New  York 
would  resume  her  old  place  as  foremost  in  agriculture  among  the 
States.  This  experiment  can  be  indefinitely  repeated.  Equally 
intelligent  operations  in  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  States  will 
keep  us  in  the  lead  as  a  food-exporting  nation  and  present  op- 
portunities of  feeding  five  hundred  millions  of  people  when 
our  population  has  reached  that  figure.  Reckless  cutting  of 
timber  off  the  Appalachian  Mountains  is  destroying  our  supply 
of  hard  wood,  and,  by  floods  and  erosions  caused  by  denuding 
the  hills,  carrying  $30,000,000  worth  of  farms  into  the  rivers 
and  ocean  every  year.  Ten  millions  of  dollars,  the  price  of  a 
battle  ship,  would  make  a  forest  reserve  of  these  mountains 
and  save  these  farms.  A  bill  to  accomplish  this  has  passed  the 
Senate  three  times  and  has  always  been  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  because,  apparently,  farms  were  so  cheap  and 
plenty  as  yet  that  the  House  of  Representatives  saw  no  neces- 
sity of  appropriating  $10,000,000  to  purchase  the  forests  and 
then  administer  them  under  scientific  conditions  where  they 
would  support  themselves  and  thus  save  $30,000,000  worth  of 
farms  a  year. 

Some  two  and  a  half  millions  of  new  acreage  goes  under 
cultivation  this  year.  Our  farms  will  add  in  the  coming  year 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars.  There  is  now  on  deposit  in  the  banks 
of  the  United  States  in  round  numbers  thirteen  thousand  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  belonging  to  25,000,000  of  deposit- 
ors. Of  these,  6,000,000  are  depositors  in  the  savings  banks, 
with  fifteen  hundred  millions  to  their  credit.  Uncle  Sam  on 
this  Christmas  can  smoke  his  pipe  in  peace  and,  while  serenely 
surveying  the  future,  felicitate  himself  and  congratulate  the 
people  upon  the  happy  conditions  of  the  present  and  our  bril- 
liant prospects  for  the  future. 
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